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^^%^^^^HE rut road was heavy 
" ^^^ ^ ^'ith sand. The horse's 
ujl '"T^ (in? ^^^^ made spongy syn- 
%M I copation against the 

Mm drone of the sea. As 
^J7*KlpTraiii^S narrow, high wagon 
entered the moor hol- 
lows, the lantern underneath it threw 
semblance of another wagon, spectral, 
bony, entangling the %vheels. 

To the hired man's observations, so- 
ciably thrown out, his three companions 
made no answering speculation. While 
the moon like a white ship breasted the 
black waves of the moors, and every 
breath of the Island was sea promise imd 
swamp secret, they progressed stonilj^ 
embedded in an habitual concrete, a 
very vise of indifference. 

The hired man, however, went on 
suppl^nng topics. If he drew his bJood 
from socially unmentionable sources, it 
had been by widely opposite channels. 
An anointment he knew not of was on 
his eyes. 

Insisting that "the hull island \vas 
so dry by now^ that it was more tinder 
than anything else," he hugged his knees, 
devouring the monotony around him. 
He took out a towel -like handkerchief, 
.applying it to the inside of his derby hat. 
*'I sw^eat/' he remarked, observingly; 
then, as if thirsting for common sensa- 
tion, ** ril bet them pines back on Huckle- 
berry Cawmon is a smokin' yet! Now 
who sot them fires? A lady gathering 
musherrooms in the paster tolt me it 
was a miscreent done it— miscreent/ 
that's what she called it, but I told 
her I guessed somebody just hove down 
a match somew^heres/' 

The canvas-hatted driver jerked the 
reins, the two black-shawled figures on 
the back seat made no comment. What- 
ever was in their minds as the gaunt 
wagon ground its slow way, crushing 
sweet fern and bay, w^as like overlate 
fruit, first sour and hard, then dry and 
decayed J never ripening into juicy humor 



or refreshing speech. Something grim 
and niggard expressed itself in their very 
shoulders. This something, it appeared, 
WRS directed toward the summer night, 
wavy fence - rails glimmering, dim 
reaches of retrospective moors. 

If the hired man seemed determined 
in his efforts toward personal inter- 
course, it w^as because in his narrow head 
on which the large black derby quivered 
was the sense of excursion. Things he 
ignored afoot or in the day*s work he 
now pointed out as objects of interest. 
He cast a thumb over his shoulder at 
barren fields nebulous with the lacy 
growth of wild carrots. 

"Old Miss Footser 11 have some trou- 
ble to clear out her land/' was his 
scientific statement. "Onct them white- 
saucer flowers takes uholt and they'll 
eat land. Eat it? Hear mel They'll 
gnaw it to the bone!" 

The driver at mention of the name 
roused himself blightingly. *'Ef they'd 
eat her they'd go further and fare 
worse/* was his surly %vitticism. His 
bushy eyebrows were forbidding under 
a jjiied canvas hat; his gnarled hands 
twitched and flapped the reins, 

A last rattle around a stony curve in 
the road brought the wagon down a 
slope, from which could be seen the 
lights of the island town crescented in 
delicate band down to the jewel of 
a lighthouse on the point. This was a 
sight at w^hich there would have been 
no comment among the occupants of 
the vehicle but for the hired hand. 

"'Watch them electrics jump? Ill bet 
that plant cost the town heavy — ^and 
all done for the summer people/' 

""Well, there's nothin* too good for 
them, is there?" inquired the driver, 
sarcastically, 

"They'll take the best all right/' was 
the concession. "Well, hear me'^ the 
hired man corrected himself, meticu- 
lously, "Ef 'twa'n't for the summer 
people," he spoke as if of a distinct race 
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of Apaches or of Persians — **ef 'twa'n't 
for the summer people, we wouldn't be 
goin' down to the town to-night, for 
there wouldn't be no Band t' listen ter." 

"Who says so?" demanded the farmer. 

Grasping the dwarf pine branch, se- 
lecting from it a few needles, the hired 
man chewed them meditatively. "Herb 
Prindle an' me was a-talkin' about that 
here movin' picters they all run ter. 
Herb says the summer people brought 
'em. Herb says you can see, ef you look 
into it, that the summer people brought 
the made-ice and the hotel work and the 
salt-water bathin', and I dun'no' what- 
all. They'll bring ottermobiles soon, 
Herb says; they ain't nothin' they w^on't 
bring once they set their minds to it." 

At the descent into marsh tracts from 
which a night heron flew up, one of the 
closely enveloped figures in the back 
seat shrank irritably. "Drive faster, 
can't ye, Abel?" a querulous voice 
urged. "That damp creeps right into 
my bones." 

At this the other gaunt figure drew 
her shawl over her mouth; speaking 
sideways through it, she turned a con- 
jectural face to the black masses of oak 
and pine where soft lights of honey- 
ball and clethra glimmered. 

"Nowadays they say any kind of air 
is healthy," this figure heroically volun- 
teered. The pinched, interrogative face 
leaned anxiously toward its neighbor. 
"I read it into my Sunday Searchlight; 
there's real old folks goes out now in 
automobiles onto the mainland. Any 
kind of air, the new doctors holds, is 
better than being boxed-in like." 

"Uh-huh?" rejoined the other; she 
did not argue the question, but merely 
hawked and sniffed in the disparaging 
manner of the professional invalid. Sud- 
denly she leaned forward, scrutinizing 
the moor hollows paved with a curious 
silver radiance. ''My sakes! look at 
that pizen fawg lyin' in the hollers like 
sour milk. Can't you hurry the boss 
none?" 

As the state road revealed its conven- 
tional ribbon unrolling toward the town, 
a single dark gable by the wayside flung 
back the hoof-beats. An unpainted 
house, black in its sharp lines, a few trees 
in its weed-grown yard, seemed almost 
to float forth in the moonlight. As the 
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wagon clattered by, a face — peering 
from the single lit window — drew the 
cold stare of its occupants, but w^as 
quickly withdrawn. At this they all 
commented. 

"Spyin' out, hey?" remarked the 
hired man. 

"Then runs back to set on her 
money." 

"Misers don't want no company." 

They tittered; the sour and subservi- 
ent laughter of the kitchen help being a 
very good imitation of her mistress's 
raucous amusement, until the wagon, 
rattling over the uneven cobbles of the 
Island streets, was silhouetted against 
the white and gray sides of the town 
houses. 

The Band, grouped with the exactness 
of chessmen in its circular pavilion, 
shone brightly ready. Planted with 
brazen frankness under powerful electric 
lights in the center of the old cobbled 
square, this off'-Island Band seemed to 
defy all austere traditions of Puritanism 
and estheticism. It was flatly, commer- 
cially, modernly, exactly what it repre- 
sented itself to be — a brass-band come 
to the Island for certain solid financial 
considerations to discourse a purely hors 
d'ccuvre programme of popular music. It 
was said of the Band that it had power 
to open reluctant purse-strings; that, in 
short, it knew how to hypnotize the 
sum.mer people into freer, less discrim- 
inating spending. Whether or not this 
was true, from the Band itself emanated 
like a great light such wondrous parti- 
colored vibrations of music that far back 
on the Island the beauty-starved and 
listless inhabitants of moor farms caught 
faint, luminous cadences and came 
grudgingly and furtively, like dull 
moths, to linger near its glowing heart. 

Notwithstanding a promptness, a 
somewhat deadly willingness and effi- 
ciency, the stiff", hot uniforms, the black 
mustaches — waxed on red, impassive 
faces — ^this Band was a band of intui- 
tions and innovations. Among the 
bands of the earth with pedigree and 
tradition it took its place firmly in the 
sun. 

At night, through the half-dark, cob- 
bled streets under the hoary old elms 
screening the stars, this Band had its 
say; it drew its listeners with a keen, 
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crude magnetism of a practised stump- 
speaker; it voiced both the frank, glow- 
ing dreams of a brisk, modern world 
and the soft, lace-like memories of a 
world gone by. The Band played not 
only to the amiably indulgent "sum- 
mer" persons whose money had paid 
for it, but to their hired men and maids; 
to their restless, fantastic young people; 
to the few old captains left nodding in 
the sailors' club; and to that new Island 
generation — keen, sensitive, tentative of 
enterprise, which, though tracing its blood 
back to those who dared the sea, yet 
looks wistfully and without initiative 
upon the blue water hemming it in. 

Into the kaleidoscopic color and hum 
of the town drove the high wagon. Its 
quartette with sunburned faces sat stol- 
idly and distrustfully, looking coldly 
upon the movement of the streets, the 
frivolous signs and displays of the little 
town shops. No flicker of eyelash be- 
trayed interest or curiosity over the 
groups of young girls in soft, bright jer- 
seys or delicate-hued capes; or over the 
athletic youths, each with his little peg 
of a cigarette adding inconsequence to 
an indeterminate mouth. 

From the four, sitting stolid as Ind- 
ians in this spontaneous display of all 
the summer's legitimatized absurdities, 
there was but one thing that drew im- 
pulsive comment; this was a superb 
young person riding home late from a 
gallop on the moor, followed by her 
groom, and clad in the trousered and 
booted slimness of correct riding-ap- 
parel. 

At sight of her spirited face and figure 
the hired man struck his knee with a 
force that again unsettled the large 
derby. "Well, I'll be horn-swoggled !" 

He turned his gaunt neck, staring after 
the indifferent young rider. "It's like 
the circus," the hired man ejaculated, 
"yet ain't it nat'ral? It's Hke the Bible, 
with the policeman riding round the 
walled city; it's like — " but the ulti- 
mate metaphor seemed to elude him. 

With the Island instinct for shelter 
and inconspicuous posts of observation, 
the canvas-hatted farmer drove to a 
side-street and paused in front of a 
tobacco, newspaper, and peanut shop 
directly facing the band-stand. There, 
in the shadow of a mossy elm, with eyes 



roving glassily in the apathetic, sun- 
burned faces, they waited. Then was 
the time for manifestation of dissatis- 
faction on the part of the rheumatic 
figure on the back seat, who, speaking 
-with elegant indifference, volunteered, 
"Now I'm here, I dun'no' is the boss 
equal to it, nose onto the band-stand so." 

But the canvas-hatted driver had not 
traversed those miles of rut road for 
nothing. "So, ye want to git onrestless, 
do yer.f*" he observed, vindictively. "It's 
fer me ter say, ain't it, whether that boss 
will stand or whether he won't stand; 
if yer ain't satisfied, ye can set, or ye 
can git out; I ain't stoppin' yer." 

The rheumatic figure mum bled resig- 
nation; her gaze suddenly diverted to 
the band-master, who, ascending the 
platform, stood, seriously jaunty, a focus 
for the eyes of the crowd. 

Now a band-master is necessarily a 
person of psychological methods; not 
only are his men invariably well-fed, but 
their very buttons look nourished; their 
fat, white fingers have the appearance of 
being, like fashionable women, carefully 
massaged and tonicked. Their instru- 
ments are so dazzling as to cause the 
unsophisticated — like Moses and Aaron 
in the presence of divine splendor — ^to 
veil the face. 

Such innovations as playing the favor- 
ite airs of the nightly throngs this par- 
ticular band-master had made his fetish, 
and it would be impossible to say how 
many sentimentalists of both sexes 
dropped into the glass salad-bowl placed 
conspicuously in the tobacco-store their 
anonymous, but fervent, appeals for 
"Alice, where art thou.'"' "Then 
you'll remember me," and "Killarney." 
These requests, nightly renewed, were 
always granted, so that through the gin- 
gery effervescence of one-step and tango 
walked the sweet, drooping ballad- 
maidens — ^the old, clean romanticism of 
another age, a simpler, less artificial 
humanity. 

It was part of the band-master's in- 
stinct for effect that caused him to have 
his men assemble, just as the bell in the 
old clock-tower rang eight slow strokes. 
Then, baton connoting the seventh and 
eighth beat, the attack on some popular 
march was made. It was like drawing 
the cork from an efl^ervescent bottle of 
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music — a bottle that poured joyously 
forth. 

It was inevitable that, at the opening 
crash the bon}-^ farm-horse should start 
violently and, with dramatic clatterings 
of hoof, rear and back up on the side- 
walk. With a sort of theatric agility 
quite foreign to his usual movements, 
the hired man sprang out of the wagon 
and ran to the horse's head, and under 
vigorous anathema from the canvas- 
hatted driver sought to sooth him. Be- 
cause of this little flurry, several heads 
turned that way, and the moment was 
given a certain intoxication as of the 
lime-light, so that his blood, suddenly 
leaping, stirred by the bright energy of 
musical rhythm, fired the hired man. 
He looked with quick patronage at his 
rigid companions in the back seat, then 
to such mysterious, soft-faced damsels as 
stood by. With one gesture he assumed 
the instinctive masculine role, reassuring 
the entire feminine world. 

*'Nee'n' ter be afraid," quoth the 
hired man, loudly. His large black 
derby settled farther down upon his 
small, narrow head; his little eyes glit- 
tered excitedly upon this feathery, silken 
multitude. "Nee'n' ter be afraid!*' he 
roared. Under the spell of the bright, 
cold music, he held on to the moment's 
vague unintelligible sweetness. As the 
march*ceased and the rather perfunctory 
applause from the encircling seats con- 
cluded, so by some dubious racial strain 
did the hired man recognize a fleeting 
glory. In his unshaven face, devoid of 
everything but the marks of uncon- 
querable imagination, came the light of 
one who had suddenly seen himself 
transfigured. With swashbuckling ef- 
fect of gallantry, such as he himself 
could hardly understand, he undertook 
to reassure first his immediate female 
companions, then such of the unfathom- 
ably unmoved ladies as stood by. 

"There," remarked the hired man, 
benevolently; there! now he'll stand. 
He am't used to tunes/^ he explained to 
the dazzling woman-world evidently 
hanging on his words, "but he'll stand 
now.*' He stroked the horse's head, not 
because he felt tender, but because that 
was what he had once seen a pink-and- 
w^hite circus-rider do; then he laboriously 
climbed back into the high wagon. If 



he felt distinction, he successfully con- 
cealed it, except that his air was one of 
indifferent subordination to the canvas- 
hatted farmer. 

*'Take them reins/' growled the lat- 
ter, ''and see to it that he don't shy 
ag'in; ef he won't stand, kick her in the 
stomach. I got ter git some terbacker." 

This grim social factor being for the 
moment removed, the women, finding 
their tongues, gloried in reviewing the 
episode of the rearing horse. 

"Did yer see me? After the first 
jump I was all like the horse, a-shiverin* 
and a-shakin'." 

"Is that so ? Fer me, I wouldn't have 
knowed if I had broke my neck; I never 
once set my e)^es off that stick the gen- 
tleman was wavin'; looked like he was 
whippin' eggs, beatin' the music up 
like." Then, with that criticism which 
is the instant product of artistic experi- 
ence, "Them chancy march pieces makes 
you feel good, but give me a tune,'' 

This last suggestion was caught by 
the hired man, who, eyes fixed upon the 
swarms of people drifting by, appeared 
dazed. "A tune," he repeated, solemn- 
ly. He was trying to comprehend a 
young girl in a gauzy white gown, her 
sunburned neck and arms showing dark 
against a boa of white fur. The hired 
man aroused himself with difficulty to 
his role of man of the world. "A tune.?" 
he remarked, with knowing conviction. 
"When you get through with this here 
band-playin' you'll be so full er tunes 
you won't know 'em apart! There ain't 
no tune they can't play; they own about 
every tune that's worth owning." 

This was true. As the canvas-hatted 
farmer reappeared, bearing his can of 
tobacco in one hand and in the other — ■ 
astounding proof of his condescension — - 
a small bag of white peppermints for the 
ladies, the Band, by some change of mood 
common to its nature, began a delicate, 
maidenly soliloquy, a song so pensive 
and pure that one gazed with wonder 
upon the solid, beefy specimens and 
brass rotundities from which it pro- 
ceeded. The thing was ended and be- 
gun in a complete hush. True, various 
small, gum-chewing urchins continued 
mastication and ice-cream-cone licking 
with the facial contortions peculiar to 
their kind. But the very shoeblack 
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came out of his saturnine pavilion, the 
fruit-man left his dubious arrangement 
of tubercular peaches; even the butcher, 
after a pensive sharpening of his cleaver, 
laid it down on the block with a sad air 
of finality. 

The women on the back seat of the 
high wagon folded their arms on their 
flat bosoms; with heads dropped to one 
side, they gave themselves to luxury of 
dolor. The hired man, his derby now 
engulfing him, sat very still; his face, 
more wooden than ever, betrayed no 
feeling, but under a reddish stubble the 
adventurous upper lip of the half of his 
origin he would never know suddenly 
closed firmly down on that under 
Hp bequeathed him by an ill-starred 
mother. 

It was only the canvas-hatted farmer 
who preserved his aplomb. "So you 
call that a tune?'' Without saying 
more, he filled his pipe, lit it, and 
plunged into contemptuous detachment. 

The evening wore on in the tinkling, 
vacillating fashion of a summer resort; 
the music, a very fountain of melody, 
sprayed into the air, drops of it floating 
down into old Island gardens or to the 
light-stained harbor. At last the church- 
bell tolled curfew; the Band, with the 
elan of all brass-bands, splurged forth in 
final national airs, and the concert was 
over. 

In the rickety farm-wagon they 
aroused themselves, sighing, from their 
trance. The hired man solemnly blew 
into the empty peppermint-bag; he 
popped it with his fist. done that 
when I was knee-high to a grasshopper," 
he explained to the ladies, whose faces, 
for the time softened into something like 
women's faces, smiled gap-toothed un- 
derstanding. As they left the half-lit 
town behind them and the mist from the 
moor roads touched their foreheads, they 
fell into that contented reminiscence 
which is the most precious of human 
communions. 

'*That one tune, where the feller was 
workin' the brass rod up an' down — 
now a tune like that ain't music; it's too 
maugerlike," criticized the hired man. 
He paused, searching for some metaphor 
of exceeding sadness. "It's more like a 
dawg with a tin can tied on to his tail," 
he concluded. 



The women were sympathetic; they 
said that particular tune was like paint 
with no drier into it — too sleazy, like 
faded cotton goods. They agreed that a 
tune, to be a real tune, must be some- 
thing you could lay hold of — like steps 
on the stairs or knots on a rope. 

The kitchen help said seriously, how- 
ever, that there was more to it than 
that — more to it than she could see into 
— but she would, she averred, die happy 
if she could play any of them tunes with 
one finger. Only, with a little freedom 
quite unlike the kitchen help's usual 
self, "if any one was to ask her what she 
called a tune, why give her, she said, 
"The Last Rose of Summer," 

"That's more of a ladies' tune than 
a free-for-all, commented the hired 
man; but the kitchen help, with re- 
markable spirit, challenged this state- 
ment. She sat on the back seat, nodding 
emphatically, explaining how, when they 
played that there tune, why, the hull 
Island was all roses for her, winter and 
summer, and then suddint-like she could 
see just that there rose, the last-like, 
hanging so in the cold! 

'*Get up!" snapped the canvas-hatted 
farmer. He, it seemed, had no particu- 
lar sensations to record. His mind, col- 
orlessly crowded with dry meannesses, 
with hopeless financial considerations, 
based upon the shifting uncertainties of 
crops, chickens, and pigs, felt no touch 
of romance; and though he allowed the 
conversation to run its course, he with- 
drew completely and finally from its 
revelations. 

The others, for the moment spiritually 
released, had much to exchange; as the 
high wagon followed the rut road still 
faintly silvered with moonlight, and once 
more passed the lonely house, they 
noted that the single light was gone. 
Some vague new sense of its solitary 
inmate came to them. It was the rheu- 
matic figure who tried to voice this new 
feeling. "Ain't it comical," she averred, 
eyes askance upon the lonely dwelling — 
"ain't it comical how it was her I was 
a-thinkin' of as I listened to them tunes. 
'She's lonesome,' said I to myself — * she's 
lonesome; her money ain't nothin' to 
her. She lives all stark alone; she's 
lonesome. I'll-take-her-a-glass-of-beach- 
plum-jelly, I says, keepin' time to the 
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music — and blest if there wasn't tears 
roUin' down my face'/' 

Gee-dap!" growled the farmer, 

"Like me an' my blue necklace I lost 
once," said the kitchen help. hain't 
thought of it since, until to-night when 
the music was a-playin' I seen that neck- 
lace plain as — my! I zvanted it like when 
you're dry and can't get no water." 

The wagon turned into the farm-land 
hidden behind the bleak dunes, and the 
two men made unwonted and clumsy 
pretense at helping the women out. 
They all walked consciously, strangely 
ashamed of gentleness, until at the 
house door some domestic altercation 



restored them to their wonted antag- 
onisms. 

The hired man, however, did not go 
at once into the gray lean-to where his 
rickety bed waited. He was slow at 
his work of unharnessing the horse; 
when he finally went to the bars to put 
them up he was absorbed in thoughts 
that took no shape. He stood looking 
into the moor hollows, listening to the 
sea. Under that night dirge the hired 
man heard a voice strangel}^ like the 
voice of the music. Baffled, shaking his 
head, he tried to comprehend it. At 
last he turned slowly away, and the 
only life he knew reclaimed him. 



